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toan ed nut cl 
ANAI [Type oF | 
i! ‘ aistinct won 
trom her. Owl | is for 
t o} } 
Wi l 
[ypes Z, 4, 6, 8, 10 sides t 
types there are, of « e, 
from a whole number or a mi ag mixed 
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nal In t 
ivi 
\ 
\ 
‘ 
} } ir 
I I 1) 
eq nu I 
ot It LO] the pl ( 
] “ory } ry? 
differs | ) ] 
Ol nm part | Is ‘ nl 
Wil in Li\ it} 
y oO These co is. OWL i 
tion by 1 whole nun eT 
} | number nv Ole ) 
\\ le num r by fractior 
traction 1 fraction Cll 
I } ya ‘ l 
lixed number by a fraction (measur a 
cx 
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PRELIMINARY WORK 
\ part of t pr inary work of the teacher commi 
prior to iy in isl 11n agevising a dlagnosti 
r the Ist i tn hers It consl ted of 1? 
one ¢ f Types 3 to 14 inclusive. This sheet of 12 ex 
laf In order to give the teacher plenty of 1 
to work with, t ditlerent forms were organized. | 
represents Form 1 
FIGURE 1. DIAGNOSTI HEET FO ADDITION O 
FORM 1 
11) 10 
I) 7 K) 1 
The letter it the left of each example indicate t] { 
which the example belongs. The first example on thi 
lettered “‘A”’ represents Type 3, “B” represents Type 4 
represents Type 5, etc. On account of their simplicity, 7 
and 2 were omitted from these forms. 
In using the forms the teacher gives each pupil a sheet 
which is printed these twelve examples, or twelve other 
to those represented in Figure 1, and requests him to 


des 
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micklyv and uratelv as possible. placing the answer 
3 as QUICKIY and act ale as | placing 
eet. After all the children have finished, the work may i 
ted by the pupil or by the teacher. A record of incor pea 
! y be Kept on a sneet sucn as the one en \ yoy 
yr 
E SHEET FOR KEEPING THE RI Ber 
} 
For 
of 
= 
= 
‘ 
- = . 


} 
‘ ly 
| record of a girl, M. F., 1 
ing vertical « is 
pl rt f Form 1. M. F. was then al 
it Types 8 (F), 9 (G), 13 US nd 14 (J 
\fter rm 1 ered. corrective material 
t type in which the individual | 
that in ing tests hough M. F. | 
{vr ists “trouble maker” ut 
form | been gi [vpe 13 (K) is solved cot 
fourth tor pot in until the tenth form; while | 
Even the ten tr however, are not enou to fix 
types Type 12 (J) is nd out.” Ot cout 
ther es sl rouble in complete detail, but 1 
eet ma pe! nent record which is very valu 
pupil and teacher [his pupil has made a in, lor 
Oo bee! le t et the examples of each type right 
but len ‘ ne to d ] r 
minut ‘dicated on the lowest horizont 
Pho er is able bv such a selected group o! | 
to diagnose the difficulties o! her pupils in additiot 


| 
> 
| 
| 
«! 
a 
of their wort inl Is Sl 
n cross-section paper is ust I 
‘ ire drawn it rik it an le to ‘ ty ve 
es long (Figures 4-9 Just below t my 
4 
3 
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pl ced the twelve letters ind! iting the types of exat 
in a square \long the vertical line are shown the | 
the total test, ranging trom O to 100 
Ii t example A is right, a short line is drawn from 1 
point di nally upward across the square above A. I 
| 
| = = 
he 
| 
| 
} 
50 
| 
| A 
4 
| = 
‘a 
| | 
/ 
hw 
} 
y 
A Di P GH A BC 
| riag 
} | 
if 
| 
| 
«il | 


curve als 


[he interest o! 
f motivating the work. 


two methods oO! kee] 


ita 


the mor! 


wi rds, 


er can accurately di 
ies. It is only wh 


possibilitic s such as tl 
. supplies and tests the 
able to determine whether 
1 any example in fractions wit 
mnroe directs attention to this 
tion which the teacher faces a 
fore she can intelligently direc 


t diagnose the situation.”? This n 


Unie possibilities into consideration 


afr 


irements. Boston: Houghton ! 


ANALYSIS IN FRACTIONS tm 
‘onal correct example a short line is similarly drawn \ a 
‘ype letter making a continuous curve. In this w ee 
; are right, the curve will be raight line at an a 
rees to the horizontal. If an example is wi t ne 
ntal line connected with the previous part of the e 
ng the base of the appropriate squar I = 
is curve will receive no elevation tor an incorrect a 
ires 4 to 9 inclusive show graphically t pertori ae 
\f. F. on Forms 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 10 respectively Figure 3 s 
that the end of the curve, when completed tomat 4 
the percent of accuracy tor the m 1 whl af 
Thus in the case of M. F., Figure 4 shows that the scot it 
Form 1 was 8 1/3 percent. According to Figure 5, ' * 
Form 2 was 66 2/3 percent Figure 9 shows a pe “ 
for Form 10. 
e shape of the indicates, In some measur 
the the pupil is held in attempt = 
to! n, therefore, becomes a real a 
( 
rmine at once where the pupti 1s having 1d it mu 
Tel mbered tha pupil's LDILILYS to add tractions 1 ) l 
his ability in each one of these fourteen typ Such 
rds indicate that a pupil may be able to do 1 pler ty] 4 
it being able to complicated g., Typ <2 
} 
nd 14. In other ceneral knowledge th 
or cannot add fractions 1s not sufficient. O Is no ; 
teat iwnose diihiculties or inteiils 
the teacher takes the various possi : 
il ilysis of operations addi 
ildren with all of tl that 7 
h pupil will p e able 
t which he may | nfronted : 
| 
same fact when he « thy 
ymplex on H lds that 
b r as an instructor shi 
1 } =4 
Monroe, Walter S. and De Voss, J. C. and K J. nid 
Co., 1917, p. 49 


i 
j 
( 
‘ 
i 
~ 
( 
‘ | 
‘ 
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u 
| 
' \ 
\\ } 
\ 
( 
ré 


4 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
| ) 
\- 
Ax5+4+3 
‘ | 
i 
(4) 3% 
a IS (O*% l 75) 4 
(.20) 
l 
T 
i 
(5) € = ¢ 4 
{ 
(ne 
4h i 
4 
(6x8) 
\ iit iu | 
> 4 i i it ‘ 
; 
been taught proper meth lt L fe 
r fails to show how the work w lor ion Wl ‘: 
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urse, necessary. What is essential to 


hing to build upon. Ti 
its, then there is a 

habi ! establish habi 

t results can be obtair I 

in all mechanical work dep: 

its of work 
e of t rective material to be gi 

ults of the study of the papers made 


[To try to determine this before the st 
teacher and pupil 

i port nt ste p ol all is the keeping 

performance In no other way < 


the pupil is advancing or not. 


PLAN OF RECORDING RESULTS 


A result of this study of common fractions, how 
te r efiectively check the work in her grade? Hor 
determine, and keep in some permanent form, a re 
pup! ility in the four operations in common fraction 


ing form of record (Figure 10) has been used 
effective his sheet may be duplicated so tl 
pupil may have a copy. It was planned to be used 

The teacher may give examples in addition similar 
types illustrated on page 178 or she may give examples 
various types into which the other three operations ha 
pils get the answers right, the appropriate typ 
be checked in the column marked “R,” if wrong they 
checked in the column marked “W.”’ The checks in the 
column should be changed as fast as the pupil has mast 
types, or a separatt record sheet may be used for each trial 

series of lessons covering the various types and re« 


results, the teacher has a record of the ability of each ind 
in the room showing his strength and weakness. If a pup! 


in a verbal problem, it can be determined immediately 
! whether or not the difficulty is in the m« 


j 


em. The mechanics may be wrong, and still 


pil may have shown in previous work that he knew how 


4} tion 
+} 
he f 
f each | n 
i 
( 
1 4 
| 
ret 
nani 
t} 
Ol 
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FIGURE 10 RECORD COMBE MELSCTIONS O} 
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I I 
MM 1 nur 
| 
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D n - 
nm hx nm intecer 
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toger ting: 
In yal 
viixed n cr I 
Pair. 
ry tor ‘ 
i i gg 
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| 
ber from mix 
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if 
n trom her ! 
) the pup 
( 
] ] | 
Li 
heen 
ePDeET n ur pri 
isu 
4 t pup 
| } rT) ici WOTRK 
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rHE ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDIVID 
INSTRUCTION BY MEANS Ol 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


ins 
individua 
rarely defined 


for instruction 


will tend to chang 


¢ 


its the establishment « 


ment in many fundan 


1 
i 


Al 
NIATTHEW WUILLIN' 
, \ ( 
urage an intelligent individualization } instt 
‘ +} riter<¢ he most reccmnae 
Writ mind, the m pre n 
supervision. It is one aspect, and 1 L ’ 
one. of the whole movement toward adapting the 7 
ndividual Tl problem has been ttacki 
] Tit probiem na atté 
tratively in reforms relating to promotio! iding = 
and the nature and extent Of the Curricu bu 
ing process there have been few evidences ot an appr . 
the p! ien Regardless of improved gradu re 
eater flexibility of promotion, and the like, the t - 
till r My managerial rather than tutorial 7 
ferences 18 reaany Cnougn 
y are or their extent calculated Lhe al 
ns pretty widely ed \ 
ion this situation; will « eng 
f the eternal test recitation; will decry ul rm < cs 
uniform drill; will insist on analytical 
te teachers and pupils alike to determine individual nee¢ > 
individual remedies 
\ instrument in bringing about the desired cha 
| emphasis, the standardized test 1 ful. In wy 
t least, it meets initial problems. (1) It furnishes con x 
ible evidence of the presence and extent of ind - 
ithin school groups. (2) It defines,in many Instances, Un a 
t nature of the Makes such ion possible 
lt perm detinite standards tor individual 
sch | } : 
ental phases ot 
Little need be said of the service perlormed tandardized _ 
t in revealing the variation in ability within rou] 5. 
chout the now abundant literature on the m¢ irement ol 
ement in school subjects a foremost place has Deen given to Ss 
I ill J I | 


t individual differences and their i 
| 4 fan verage a ] y 
ed Wi 1 distribution tal 
Ortant data trom these t 
or ier Tr cords central tence 
1 4 ‘ } 
I | lal devi ions Irom these me ] 
in ! ing teachers consciou ti 
ut tne pupus ee I 
1 1 
re tations ave when derived trom stand 


ision and the fact that they have a common 


‘4 rY } ] tin? 
| Cal i (il kK i i 
Dp ent the mere s { 


NOt | ticularly illuminating, even though the unit of 
ce \ standardized test is helpful to the teacher in 
onosth or makes di 
Furtl mol it is helpful in just about the de 
ue r exploits the diagnostic possibilities herself 

The way to do this, however, must be shown. A 


tior the treatment that may be given profitably to thi 


irdized test, devised to permit diagnosis, t 
bridged supervisor's report on the accomplishment ol 
i 


grade is offered [he material is Monroe’s Reasonin 
Arithmetic Test Il, Form 1, given January 28, 1919." 
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are their prec ave a common n 
The 1 ian scores made itn this test by the two seventh gr 
C] Ra e re Princ ipl Score Accu! 
Mr E’s ( 13.7 23 6 15 4 
Mr. W's ¢ 19.8 15 
M Stand 4 14 
I script this test see WalterS. Monro Mi rip 
’ \ f the test can be obtained from the Bureau of | 
Research, U1 rsit f Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 19 is 
npears to it as capable ~ et wi 
t Mr i, 5 pup re ( i irate 
e resp Mr. W's « : 
ond period e i vas esl 
S rive the same test ¢ ri con 
f 
7.7, principle 15.5, accur 10 Pupils in t evi 
I tl these clear] to ben ( spe 
\ list of such 1s given herewit! = 
t calls for ability in the fundar il opera | f BK, 
ns, and decimals The actu e proce involved 
LX venth grad ud | 
In e or tw pr ay ou; | | 
int gy. and t he ( th re lire 
‘ ~ tte} } vel I i= 
lict tor ? gy prit pie oO! na | 
covers the present situation pretty mpletel re ae 
- - 
ERRORS 
4. InP ] 
i pie | 
1. Faulty rea ing YA 
( areiess reading 
2 Annarent ic of tern nd ents used 
\pp en ( | 
4. Incorrect statement ol -O 1 
though correct operatior 
Addit OT l oper il not ¢ ed tor 
6. Errors in fundamental operatio1 gers 
7. Errors in manipulating common II a 
8. Errors in placing decimal point | 4 
9. Error in copying re 
10) Skinned len probablv u le | 
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ble | cont il! > a brie f ription of each probler 


number of pupils attempting, the number scoring in pri 
the number scoring in accuracy, and a record of t] 


common errors with the number of pupils (in parentheses 


TABLE I PROBLEM RECORD 


i? 
\ 4] 37 1(? 
27] 7(7 ; 

Div +1 37 | 35 1(4 

11 
rw 
Ad cle | 7 3 20 


{n the original report there followed here a lengthy dis 
of each of the ten types of error recognized, with a staten 
the number of pupils making each error, together w'th nan 
aggravated cases. Then a final table was offe: ng 
individual records of the pupils on each problem, on ty] if er 
and in the various test scores. This table was presented i 
accompanying form (Table ID). 


‘Only four of the fifteen problems are here shown. Forty-one pupils 


test. 


maki 
eacn error. 
NUM t OF PUPILS HAVIN¢ 
M Principk Answer 
Correct Correct 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


TABLE II. INDIVIDUAL RECORD 


reader will observe that the above table is brok 
th and fifteenth problems. The Total Attempts 
in Principle and Total Credits in Accuracy are 1 
ls of the figures actually shown. The table r 
rors of Type 1 in principle (see code abovi 
5,6, and 15. He obtained credit in principle on 
{ with one additional credit on a problem not sh 
¢ the 3 credits indicated under ‘“‘Tot Pr.” He 
. credit in accuracy on problem 3, and on no ot 
ing the total credit of “‘1” indicated in the last colun 
noted that if there is an error in principle on any 
it for accuracy is possible. 
ipervisor speedily discovers that the giving ol 
nstration of pupil variation, and the explicit di 
idual weaknesses will not of themselves guara 
d change in teaching method. Group methods 
uch of an obsession to be easily thrown off even in part 
ust be made insistently clear that the results desired 
hing are individual results and not class results. 
[he standardized test performs a distinct service in pointing 
where to look for specific troubles when minimum require 


are furnished in terms of the units of the test. For 
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e, standards in handwriting may be stated in son 


form as the one shown in Table ITI 


rABLE I STANDARDS IN HANDWRITING 

( ) I r Mi 

+ 

I\ 10 

\ 5 

V1 

VU 6 

VIII Ov 70 


\ similar statement of standards Is possible today in p1 


all elementary-school fundamentals and in certain hig! 


subjects as well. Increased individualization is sure to { 
such prescriptions, for in no other way can the required 1 


be achieved with reasonable economy. 
The extensive use of the standardized test for the 


outlined above if lor no othe is stron: ly recommend 


Cul 


visors. It will do a great deal at once to center attention o1 
pupil instead of on the class. It will not solve the ultimat 
lem of teaching technic, but it will produce the necessar) 
cedent conditions of enlightenment and stimulation her 


when this report was submitted, the teachers were asked 


it the basis not only of a more analytical procedure in ter 
subject, but, especially, of a more individualized proc 
terms of the pupil. Attention to the specific troubles of 
these pupils as revealed in the Individual Record (Table U 
held to be far more protitable than marshaling them as 


through daily recitation maneuvers 


] 
eXa 
“(CN 


CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL HEALTH AND 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
R. L. SANDWICK 


llowing study, made in one sch 
wer as determined by an intellige 
from physical defects, is submitted to 


reedom 
.UCATIONAL RESEARCH in the hope that similar studies n 
in other schools. It is import int to know whether t 


ible parallelism between mental inefficiency und phy 


here shown is merely accidental, or indi itive of a 
n 

Group Intelligence Test by Rugg and Fre 
students enrolled in the Deerti 
1919. The statistical 


ion with the test was handled by Mr. Harry 
1 chart showing 


ne 


4 
‘ 


to 423 of 


School on September 18, 


among other matters, 
test, a 


resented, 
he forty ablest students as determined by the 


students making the lowest scores He also 

123 students in order of scoring ability from 
re of 81.5 to the lowest with a score of 8 

Pertz had made a similar gradation of thes 

of them had taken the Kansas Silent Readi 


r all ing Test 


| 


neral the two tests show parallel ability 


There were a few < 


in the Group Intelligence Test 


s examples of the failure of this general rule. One stude! 


nked seventy-ninth in the test last year ranked si I tl 
It was known that this particular boy had had som 

; physical defects remedied by surgical operation 
had interfered with his health the previous year 
t the summer on a farm in the open air, and had gain 
irty pounds in weight in a year’s time. Being impr 
¢ Group Intelligence 1 

junior and i I 
*hicago, Mlino 


Most students 


) ranked high in the Kansas Silent Reading Test also rank 


it 


| 

7 
1] ition between 
Al 
y 
e 
I 
ene! i 
t 
| } Wels 
Chinlide 

vor! i 

ne scores 
nd ot the 
nged thi 
highest 
Vil 

= 
rit J 
r 
te 
d 
it 
in 
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1” 
1 

14 
i+ 


73 
71 
70 
‘ 

) 
67 
ow) 
f 
60 
65 
64 
(4 
64 


6? 
6? 
6? 
6? 
62 


IURNAL EDUC 


STI 


ATIONAL RES 


DENTS HAVING FORTY 


fro | 
Christian Scientist (¢ 

t 
Puln ry disease, nasal 
Slight acne, hearing (fror 
Teeth (small filling dropy 
No cde cts 
No defect 
No defects 
No defects 
Card result of influen 


temporarily enla 


Vision (eyes sl 


ghtly cros 


th (not serious 


I 

I 

I 

No defects 
Christian Scientist (exct 
tion 


lonsils (slightly enlarged 


No defects 
No defects 


EARCH 


HIGHEST SCORES 


rged) 
rg 


seq) 


from cold), vision (slight astigmatism 


ised from physical ex 


, teeth 


TABLE I. 
P| | Detect 
1 iia » defects 
? 0 » defects 
2 7S 0 » defects 
75.0 Teeth 
5 lefects 
0) lefects 
) 0 » defects 
1 ) » defects 
11 0 » defects 
) | Teeth, vision (not bad 
) Skin disease (slight) 
| ) Teeth 
15 ) No detects 
' 
16 5 No detects 
1; No defects 
1 ) Vision (slight), teeth (not bad), glands (t 
19 ) d from phy 
| yreathing 
21 | cold 
22 | 1 out 
7 ) 
25 
% | 64.0 
?7 64.0 | za) 
| 
28 5 Vision (wears glasses) 
29 0 No defects 
30 ) fonsils ( 
5 
) 5 ( 
22 
) 
0 2 
7 | 
60.5 | 
1) 60.0 


fens 
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rABLE II. STUDENTS HAVING FORTY LOW 
int gence 
5 
= 
29.0 enlarged zg | 
tor 
29.0 Car pulmo ae 
es Pulmonar ‘ 
7.5 Enlarged glat 
Eenlat 1 glands, t 
27.0 Enlarged glands, goitr 7 
27.0 Tonsus, I 
14 .0 Pulmonary, teet 
l 27.0 Ponsils, teet 
26.35 leeth, tonsils, | 
5 (ylar 5. Ss I 
d inds, Sk 
19 0 Clay roitre. ¢ 
2 
24 5 Tonsils, v n. 
24.5 1, goits 
21.0 Cardiac, teeth, vision, 
21.0 \ n, goitre 
Cardiac, si I ype, teet 
20.0 Teeth, aden 
) 19.0 \ n Pe. 
19.0 Enlarged glands 
l 18.0 h,1 | breathing + 
15.5 Not examined 
} 15.0 Nasal breathing, teet! t 4 
14.0 | Teeth, goitre, glands 
) 13.0 Cardiac, tonsils | eu 
i 13.0 Tonsils, gland 
12.0 Dis e of ev t ton I car 
10.0 Cardiac, pulmot teeth. ring 
| 
| 
| 
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rABLE IIl. SUMMARY 


this boy’s showing in the test, and thinking that physi 
tion might bear some rel ition to defer ts, we pul the list 


tudents with best scores and the list of forty students with p 


ores into the hands of our school nurse with instructions to 
us the health card of every student. The records are giver 
It was noticeable that the defects among the ablest 

were not only fewer in number but also less serious in char 

Some of them, indeed, were only temporary. Most of the ck 


among both groups are entirely remediable. 


In Figure 1 details are shown as to the existence of « 


fect in the groups having highest and lowest scores. Of tl 

defects only one occurred oftener among the students | 
the highest scores. This Was due to a single case of del 
hearing which was found in a girl belonging to the high 
Of course, this case has no significance whatever | 
facts as these: that 60 percent of the low group had d 
tonsils compared with 10 percent for the high group; t! 


rcent of the low group had defective teeth compare | wit 
rcent for the high group; etc. 

Although the number of cases is small, the investigation 
something to the accumulating evidence that the child ol 
intellectual ability is also of good physical ability. In 
words, it supports the view that the gifted child is not lik 
be the physical and nervous wreck that some have supp 


It also contributes to the growing conviction that good a 


may be and often are masked through the presence of physi 


defects. And it points to the unmistakable duty of the s 
to provide for every child early and frequent medical insp 
with a systematic follow-up in applying remedies. 


In Grour In Gr 
H est S Li t s 
0 71 
| 
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PROPORTION OF DEFECTS AMONG THE FORTY PUPILS 


URE l. 
HAVING THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST INTELLIGENCE SCORES 


Mo EXAMINATION 
No 
5 10 20 25 . 
* PERCL OF STUDENTS WwW 


Co 


7; 1920 203 | 
rely, 192 
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\ STATE-WIDE SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEY 


State control of school buildings has been exercised i 
United States in some degree by having the plans for new bui 
passed upon by the state architect or by some special 
the state department of education. Laws have also been e1 

hich require inspection and approval by the state depart 
of e ion when repairs exceeding a minimum amount 
undertaken. ‘This control has helped over a period of yé 
develop a somewhat better type of building as the populatio 


i creas | ind as new buildings have been needed. There 
been little or no control, however, over buildings whict 
already in use and which were not reconstructed so as to 
under the provisions of the law. 

Throughout the United States there are today thousar 
school buildings which are unfit for use, and in many cases 
gerous in the extreme because of the unhygienic conditi 


isks involved. There is need throughout the countr 


wide school bull ling Survevs which will reveal th 
tions and which will arouse the public to the need of 


Che state of Delaware is the first to undertake this parti 


type of survey rhrough the generosity of Mr. Pierre S. du P 
the state has been provided with a fund for the constructi 

its school buildings. In every case the local community Is 1 
provide funds equal to or more than those provided by 
du Pont fund. « ptin the ( ise of schools forcolored children 


the whole cost will be borne by those administering Mr. du P 
gift. In order to know detinitely the condition of school buil 
throughout the state, Mr. du Pont employed the writer 

colleagues to make a school-building survey of all of the scl 


houses in the state outside of the city of Wilmington , Ky 


fo: 
Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. L., and Hart, F. W. General reper 
tid ind grou D ir Bulletin of the Service Citize 
ware, v. 1, no. 3 Wilmington, Delaware: Serv Citizens of Delaware, 1919 
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hool buildings 


mission and rater 


room, 
nalyzed so as 
a school building. 
tandards wl h 
in school architecture, and in 
e astonishing thing revealed by 
most complete lack of suitable buildi 
This is particularly true with 


hools having « 


hout the state 


illage and rural schools 


} 


i.e., the s 
lf one accepts four hundred Dp ints out of 
hat is to b 


r 


minimum score for a building t 
inue in use. there are, of the school building: 


teachers, just seven buildings in t 


n. which should be left standing 


es the scores for these buildings 


An analysis of the partial scores allowed ¢ 


these low scores do not depe nd ul 


4 

TL SURVE\ | = 

con with respect to sit ng 

“stems. ciassrooms, and | ‘ 4 
isions of the score Is made up ot c a 

i} a score card which permits Ol ne 

nd points for a perfect building.” 

( | nder butldin are Inciuce L piace 
ternal structure. Under service systems are in heating 4 f 
ventilation, fire protection, Cleaning syst fez. 

and emergency equipment, water sup] | a. 
tems. Under classrooms are included arrangem Ka 

iction and finish, illumination, cloakrooms and wi : 
ulipment Under spectal rooms are fo 
use, such as playroom, community room, library, and | R. 
room: officials’ consultation room, and other speci = 
ns (e.g.. those for industrial arts and household arts), tuel o. 
ry qiivi lO} ] 
» needs in 
ri! biti i 

] 

equipment te 
| 

} ‘ ‘ 
ré Dect id) | 
the v ne to four ee 
t vermitted to 

ot more than 

(our he state, outside of Wil 
| 
tablishes the tact 
that on 2 to provide an} 
it 

r and Engelhardt re Card for City S ( 
Four-Teacher School Buildir the B Publications, _ 
rs’ College, Columbia University, N« York ¢ | r 

5 
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one element that goes to make up a satisfactory building 


rather, that the buildings are unfit for use, regardless of th 


TABLE I SCORES FOR CITY SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF MORI 
FOUR TEACHERS 


Arranged in Order of Rank) 


80-899 Alex I. du Pont 

Caesar Rodney 
750 Non 

749 
OM) ” 
600-649 | Harrin n 
Bridgeville 
S0U-549 | Greenwood 

4-499 Frederica, Mt. Pleasant 

00-449 N 

399 Rehoboth, Newark Grammars. Dover 

U-349 Shelbyville, Milford, Lewes, Milton, 


Georgetown, Smyrna, Middletown, 


New Castle Elementary, Seaford, 
Delaware City 
250-299 | Felton, Laurel, Delmar 
200-249 | Newark Academy, Millsboro, 
| Frankford 
150-199 Clayton, New Castle Academy, 


The rural schools, however, show even more deplorabk 
ditions; and since school surveys have generally treated of city 
school buildings, it seems best to analyze the situation in d 
for these rural communities. Only schools for white children v 
be considered. In Table Il are given the scores assigned to e2 
of the two hundred and ninety-three village and rural schools tor 


such children—to the schools, in other words, having one to four 
teachers. 


vou 
uucular standard applied. 
3 
4 
I Li ation 
b ling 
| Dag boro 
4 
} 


I 
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SCORES FOR TO FOt 
FOR WHITE CHILDRI 


Po 


reads as follows: one building scored between 5 
99 points, and six buildings scored between 100 

As is indicated at the bottom the column 

ber of Buildings,” one quarter of the whole number ot 
ings scored less than 231 points, one-half of them less than 
ints, and three-quarters of them less than 330 points. 

I aly sis of the scores civen to these schools with respect to 
uilding, service systems, classrooms, and special rooms will 
clear the need for the reconstruction of nearly 

dings on a new site. 
With reference to site, it will be observed that, a ording to 


le III, one-half of the buildings scored less than 66 points ou 


1 possible 160. Stated in terms of the actual situation, it may 


said that the typi al school site in Delaware is a piece of 


rABLE Il <-TEACHER SCHOOLS 
Buildings Building 
50- 99 1 
100-149 6 
150-199 21 
10-249 72 
250-299 90 
300-349 19 
350-399 31 
100-449 15 
550-599 () 
600-649 ) 
) Rate 
650-699 1 | 
Tot 
Ol il 27) 
Pai 
rae 
percent d id 
M 75 Ag 
75-nercentile 329 3 
| 2 
I 
a 
| 
I 
| 
} 
| 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING SURV! 


ximum possible score of 200 Pp in 
such, including its placement on 

its internal structure. Gross 

f building, material used, height, 
and the like. Internal structu: 


cv. SCORES FOR ONI ro Fo! 
FOR WHITE CHILDREN WITH 
GROSS STRUCT 


Maximum Possible Score, 200 


the 


It will be observed by reading this table that one-half of t 


buildings scored less than 63 points out of a total of 200. Most 


| 
) 
\ maxil is allowed for th a 
the site, its gi 
tructure includes = 
roo oun I 
ure includ ul 
tihile rridor ha nt or nd 1 
vestipules, Corriao;rs, yasement, Col 
lhe scores for these elements are indicated 1n Table IV | i? 
\BLI R-TEACHER SCHOO 
RESPECT TO 
ILDING i 
Bei 
Bu 
10- 19 
29 j 
30 i 21 
| 
so 
70— 79 | 48 
100-109 12 
( 
110-119 
120-129 5 | i 
130-139 | 2 
140-149 1 
150-159 0 
1600-169 1 
Total... 
S_nercentile 50.23 
d pel | 
Mediat 62.66 — 
| = 
| 
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of the buildings in Delaware are very old frame, stone, or bri 
structures, that have outlived their usefulness. The typi 
building is a most unattractive, store-box type of structure, 
windows located at regular intervals on two or three sides 
the entrance on the fourth side In almost no case is ther 
evidence of an attempt to make the school building attr 
architecturally. In many of these buildings there is not « 
vestibul In more than half of them no cloakroom is pro 
In many instances the roof, sadly in need of repair, has per 


enough water to enter the building to damage the plaster 
to the point of causing a large part of it to fall off the ceiling 
walls. In some cases a leaking roof has resulted in a n 
interior, totally unfit for school purposes. Floors are b 
damaged, books are moldy, and school furniture is discolore: 
covered with dirt on account of a failure to provide adi 
protection against the rain. 

The most striking failure to provide adequately for 
school children is revealed in the scores which were allow 
service systems. When one remembers that this includes hi 
and ventilation, fire protection, cleaning, artificial lighting, | 


low score means 

From Table V it will be observed that one-half of the s 
buildings received a score of less than 55 points out of a p 
250. More than half of these buildings had no source of 
other than the old-fashioned stove placed in the middle of 
room. Only three buildings were provided with inside t 
The toilets placed on the school grounds were almost uni 
in a most unsanitary condition, and were very generally 
with obscene pictures and writing. If the children of the st 
are to be properly cared for and freed from the contami 
influence of the outhouses now found everywhere on the grou! 
toilet rooms on the same floor as the classrooms, with 
connections, sewage disposal, or mechanical toilet tank, s! 
be installed. In the buildings which are to be construct 
modern form of jacketed stove should be provided; or, it 
consolidations proposed by the survey commission are nm 


heating plants in the basement should be installed. 


S Vel 
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rABLE V. SCORES FOR ONE- TO FOUR-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS FOR WHITE CHILDREN WITH RESPECT 
rO SERVICE SYSTEMS 


(Maximum Possible Score, 


99 
100-109 
110-119 
120-129 
130-139 
140-149 
150-159 
160-169 
170-179 
180—189 


190-199 


; 


devoted to classroom use is allowed a score ot 22 

ut of a thousand. Under this head are included the size 

n of the classroom, its floors, walls, ceiling, and their 
ition, the lighting of the room, the furniture, the cloakroom 


wardrobes adjacent to or included in the classroom, black- 


, pictures, and teaching equipment. 


bea 
211 
| 
250) 
Scores No. of 
Buildings 
) 9 0 
( i Tis 
10- 19 2 
290 17 
SY | 18 
10- 49 52 
: 
HO- 69 71 7" 
79 31 
| 
| 
0 
0 
| 
| 0 
| 
0 a 
0 
“ak 
0 i 
| 
| 
dan 
Potal. 293 
25-percentil 1) 18 
} 
Median 54.50 
75-percentil 66.24 | 
— 
| 
| 
( 
\ 
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rABLE VI. SCORES FOR ONE- TO FOUR-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS FOR WHITE CHILDREN WITH RESPE‘ 
rO CLASSROOMS 


25) 


(Maximum Possible Score, 22: 


It will be observed from reading Table VI that on 
the schools were scored less than 90 points out of a possi! 


This is due to the fact that in most cases the classroom ¥ 
<ufficient in size, that in many cases the floor, walls, at 1 
in miserable condition, that the lighting of the roon 
very seldom satisfactory, that the furniture was often 0! 


old type and seldom of a sufficient number of sizes to a 


were 


212 

res No. of 

Buildings 

% 

9 0 

10- 19 0 
29 0 

49 3 

59 13 

ov OV 31 

70- 79 40 

si} SY | 47 
99 69 
100-109 30 

110-119 15 

120-129 17 

130-1359 il 

140-149 

150-159 3 
160-109 1 

170-179 | 2 

180—LSY 1 

Total 293 

25-percentile 74.75 

Median 90.34 

7S_nercentile 103 82 
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the children of the different age groups, and that in 
there was a most remarkable absence of pictures, charts, 
- other teaching equipment. 

-der to conduct a modern school, rooms other than class 
nust be provided. One hundred and sixty-five points 
ved on the score card for special rooms, under which 
classified playroom, community room, offic ials’ consul 

n, library, lunch room, space for industrial and househol 

| fuel room. It is the contention of the survey commis 
t no one-room school provides the space necessary for 
‘tion of children of the varying ages found in a rural 
The scores for special rooms appear in Table VIL. 


rABLE VII. SCORES FOR ONE- TO FOUR-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS FOR WHITE CHILDREN WITH RESPEC! 
TO SPECIAL ROOMS 
(Maximum Possible Score, 165) 


| 


10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 


Total. . 


25-percentile 
Median 
75-percentile 


+2 
192 
T i 
| 
+) 
] 
| 
Scores No. of 
Buildings 
. 
1 
? 103 
2 
3 92 a 
> 
4 13 
5 11 | 
6 
7 2 | 
8 | 0 | = 
9 | 1 
| 
& | 
4 | 
| 
| 3 
293 
| 
1.12 > 
| 
1.84 
2.60 
| 
| 
| 
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The reading of the table indicates that a very minin 
such equiy ment has been provided for the one- to four-t 
schools of Delaware Only 14 buildings out of the 293 
schools for white children received more than 5 points 
possible 165 

Certain other interesting facts with respect to these bui 
are indicated in Table VIII. From this tabl ll | 
that 45 percent of the buildings are located on a triangu 


+} 


irrecular site. that 30 percent of them are without ve 


| 
l 


tems 


and so on for the other 


rABLE VIII NUMBER AND PERCENT OF BUILDIN( 
WITH SPECIFIED DEFECTS AND FACILITIES 


lunch room 


\ similar set of tables of scores for the buildings used b’ 


colored children of the state would indicate an even more de] 
ble situation than that revealed in the analysis of the provis! 


made for the white children. 


ling 
aa 
| 
it 
Build 
: I ted on triangular or rular sit 131 
Witl t vest ile i 
No water suppl 
Wit t improved t ter 134 
120 
Wit t cloakro« 155 
Low in gl rea 144 : 
Light from 1 
3 sides 102 
+ side 15 
5 sides 
7 6 sides I 
7 side l 
With gas or electricity } 14 
With indoor toilets 3 I 
With playroot 1.4 
With community room 
| With offic 1 
With industrial arts 0 
» Witl househ Id urt i} 
With library 
Wit 
4 
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hopeful part of the entire situation for Delaware, how- 
‘; to be found in the generosity of Mr. du Pont and in the 
ilready taken by a great many communities to abandon 


‘Idings which are unfit for use and to construct modern 


buildings on adequate sites. These new buildings will 
re than has heretofore been expended on school buildings 
te of Delaware. If the recommendations of the survey 


tate 
‘ssion are followed, the number of one-teacher schools will 


iminished very rapidly on account of the consolidations which 
effected. There may remain a very few one-teacher 


hut even in these remote communities adequate facilities 
be provided, even though the cost be greater; 
ipable teachers should be provided for them, even 


+}, 


be necessary to pay a larger salary than is ordinarily paid 


Te 
{ 


se who teach in the towns and cities of the sta 

\ similar survey of the school buildings of other states mig 
ither a better or a worse condition. It can be contidentl) 
however, that any such survey would make clear the 
sity for the development of a state-wide school-building 
ire 


ram such as has been undertaken in no state except Delawar 


aill 


> 
r 15 
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\ SHORTER METHOD FOR COMPUTING 
THE COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 


i 


coetl 


cient of correlation measures the agreement bet) 


two series of numbers. The numbers are in pairs and ea 
ber in the fi ries is the first member of a pair of measur 
num! 


ver in the second series is the 


Che object of con puting the 


Co 


to find in what degree smaller q 


spondingly smaller quantities in 
ntities in the one imply correspondingly larg 
he amount of agreement that does exist wit 
nt that might exist. 


1e coefficient of correlati« n does thi 


THE PEARSON COEFFICIENT 


nula for finding the Pearson coefficient of corre! 


In this formula: 
r 


i 


The use of the formula may be illustrated by finding 
correlation between two short and simple series as follows: 


e there are five numbers in each series, the average of the 
series is 6, and that of the second is 8. The next step, acco! 
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LEONARD P. AYRES 
Ru Sage Foundation, New York City 
The 
1 nt 
series im] 
4 larger qu I 
| ties in tl 
comparin t 
periect 
- 
| he 
is best expressed as: 
4 4 | 
r 
orrelation 
immation 
; tions from the average of the first ser 
| y =deviations from the average of the second series 
3 6 
5 
< 7 
11 
10 11 
40 
|| 


SHORT METHOD 


here i 
there Is conslderavit 


accompanied by lar 
large plus deviations in th 
nd. The problem is to fir 

is; how near the partial agre 


o equaling the perfect agreement th 


Cae ActuaAL DEVIATION 


involves comparing the a 
h those that might | 
The actual deviations are measurt 


ding members of the two series 


rroducts as follows: 


DEVIATIONS FOR PERFECT 


next step is to find a measure of the 


if the agreement between the two set 
leviation of the a series is 3 and the 
ponding deviations of 
would also be —3 and 
ement. 
Following the method alrea 
} 


tions, a measurement may be 
ild exist if all those of the sec 
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- 
formula. is the finding of the deviations of these nu ers 
rom their averages. Cailing t viatl id 4 
ads follows: 
A 
- 
| 
19 
Py 
(that acrecment between eneral 
{ these ty Large minus deviations in the hrst | i 
ré Viations 1n n 
ex: 
Phi viations of these two | 
agreement were pel 
| by multiplying th os 
and getting the sum ol | 
| 
( | 
| 
+12 
i 
31 
AGREEMENT 
xl were perfect. The 
| 
I ecol ls | the 
seri wel identi i 
| 
th re W wuld be pertect 
if r the deviations that | 7. 
wO nd series were equal to those | : 
| 
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This is done by multiplying all these deviatior 
first series by themselves or finding their squares. The 
process is now carried through with the second series 


juares of both series of deviations are the following: 


9 


three quantities: 31 which measures the 
he two series, 34 which shows what the deviati 
series would amount to if they were accompani 
| deviations in the y series, and 32 which shows 
the y series would amount to if they were accomp 
ntical deviations in the x series. 
COMPARING THE ACTUAL WITH THE POSSIBLI 
The actual deviations must now be compared with thos 
ight exist if the correlation were perfect. This is d 
nparing 31 with 34 and 32 simultaneously and, since 34 ar 
are the sums of series of squares, the comparison is made by 
ing the product of their square roots and comparing 31 with tl! 
number. This working out of the formula gives the follow 


31 31 


0.94 


34 vV32 32.98 


Che work described is easy in the artificially simple ex 
chosen but far more laborious in cases where the average is not 
whole number, for this involves multiplying and squaring v 
numbers having decimal fractions. There are methods for d 
this that involve finding the deviations from a whole nu 
near to the average and then correcting the work to allow for 
differences between the results so found and the correct result 


These methods are laborious and increase the chances of lett 
errors of computation destroy the accuracy of the work. 
A SHORTER METHOD 
All these difficulties may be avoided by a method which it 
the object of this article to present, and which gives the sums « 


4 9 
1 1 
4 9 
16 9 
‘4 32 


SHORT METHOD OF CORRELATIN 


the products and the sums of the squares of the deviations directly 
rom the squares of the original numbers. It does not involve 
-ranging the series in order, or finding the separate deviations, 


nd so avoids the necessity for taking into account the p! is and 
is signs of deviations. 


[his method is based on considering every number in a series 
s being equal to the average ot the series plus a plus or 
viation from that average. Thus 10, which is the last numb 
‘n the first series of the illustrative example already cited, m 
nsidered as being equal to the average of the se 
the deviation 4. 
If now we find the sum of the squares of the numbers in a 
ties and subtract from it the product found by multiplying the 
of the average of the series by the number of cases, the 
ainder will be the sum of the squares of the deviations tro 
iverage. Suppose, for example, that the 
the two numbers 4 and 8. 


series consists of 
Their average is 6 and the deviation 
from it are —2 and +2, the sum of the squares of which equals 8 
But it is also true that the squares of these numbers are 16 and 64 
vith a sum of 80. If we subtract from this the 
average, or 36, multiplied by the number ot cases 


vet 8 as a result. 


square ol the 


THE FORMULA 


Utilizing this principle we may compute coefficients of correla 
tion directly from the products and squares of the items of the 
two series without finding the separate deviations 


Before writing 


The formula expressed in these abbreviations, and also using 


the letters S and R for subject and relative, is as follows: 


Sum of products of subject and relative 


j/Sum of square 


minus 
xX total of these 


‘ ‘ she 

arch, 1920 219 

March, 

n 

| 
| 

| 

| 

the formula certain abbreviations may be set down as loliows: on 

Sub. =the first, or subject series 

Rel. =the second, or relative series ve 

lot. =the total of a series, the sum of its iter a 

Av. =the average ol a series | 

av. of subject items X tot. of relative itet 

| 

of sub. itei Sum res of rel. iter 

av. items iv. X total of these items } = 

| 


ARCH 


rhaps less easily rememb 


An important feature of this method is that ‘t facilit 
the use of mechanical aids to computation. The work con 
almost entirely of taking squares from tables and multiplying 
idding, which are the operations most easily done by m ichis 
It eliminates the long s« ries of subtractions which are not rea 

the machines. 


, It also eliminates the neces 
vatching for unlike signs in the multiplication of deviatio! 
ng the series of corrections to allow for the diftere 


en the guessed averages and the true averages of the s 
| rie! 


ce in using this formula in dealing with the probi 
sing in the regular work of a statistical office indicates that 1! 
reduces by something more than one-half the time necessary 


compute correlations from short series of 20 or 30 pairs of i 


On longer series the saving is greater and on distribution t 


involving some thousands of cases, grouped in about 100 compa! 
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if expressed as follov 
ZS 
and R 
N 
=R 
=R 
i a \ 
he application of this formula to the example already wo1 
by the conventional method is as follows: 
| | Rel sub. X Rel 
j 1¢ 25 20) 
11 64 121 RR 
| 1 11 100 121 110 
otal Hi) 214 352 271 
2 
t rect 71 «40 271—240=31 
rect 214—180= 34 
This n = 352—(8 X40 352 —320=32 
31 
r 0.94 
Vv 34x32 32.98 
Té 
if 
ind 


SHORT METHOD OF CORI 


‘t cuts the time to one-third or on 
old methods. Almost more imp 


the nun 


-tandard deviation. Those whe 


ther explanation of the theorem itself will tind 


.ch item of the series as a binomial consi 
us or minus deviation 
such binomials and 
iddie terms < incel out, 
squares of the dé viations. <A similar procedure in 1 
g the items of the two paired S¢ explain the I 


ved in deriving the numerat 


formula. 


fourth of that requir ‘al 

verv greatly reduces ber oO! errors ade 1n WOFkKI 
the computations 

rhe use of the theorem that the sum of the squar of the ne 
tions ot a series Of items away itom the ( 

e sum of the squares ol the items minus the product ot t ' e 
of tl seri and its average will greatly facilitate the nd | a 

arc interested in seekin 

fur in conside 

if | 

| 

ul 4 

| 
| or of the fraction given in th 

* 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Editorials 


TEXTBOOKS: THEIR COST AND IMPROVEMENT 


generally agreed that the results, the methods, and t! 
research ought to be evident in school practice 
they are confined to remote laboratories and descril 
al treatises, they merely exist ina vacuum. We, the: 
to bring them to the attention of those who supervi 
But this is not sufficient. The practice of teacher 
: the textbook. As is frequently pointed out 
art in the affairs of the American school. It i 
. highly important that the textbook should exen 
that con petent research has established. There s! 
sy transfer of the findings of ifvestigators to the cont 
lbooks. It is not enough to train the teacher in the spi 
the textbook should be the concrete fruition 
search 
Chis is not often true. Constant revision of existing texts and 
frequent publication of new ones can only be accomplished ii 
boards of education set aside considerably more money for books 
than they now do. There must not only be a larger fund 
teachers’ salaries, but there must also be a larger textbook fund 
In fact, the whole-scheme of universal public education can 
longer be effectively maintained without going to new and hig 
st levels 
Expenditures for textbooks in this country are very sn 
considering their importance in the teaching process. They ¢ 


rather more than perfumery and cosmetics and rather less t! 


In 1913, the aggregate of sales for elementary 
T ise was a little over $14,000,000. This amounted t 
nts for each child enrolled in the public schools, to 57 cents 
ich child on the census rolls, and to somewhat less than 15 
capita of the population. Doubtless, the figures ar 


higher now, but we all know that due to long-time cont! 


cne 
hig! 
id ¢ 
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cent 
ae 
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EDITORIALS 
cost of textbooks has been held down. At any rat 
are of such an order of magnitude that no char 


ossibly have taken place in the last six or seven ye 


naterial difference in our argument. Aver: 
- 1914 in 21 states shows i 


d that if every 
remained through the eighth grade 
new basic textbooks for his eight year cours 


It is said that we are an extravagant peop 


ing through a period of wild expenditure; bi 
ere our Iruga 

f the riotous living in which everyone except 

| to be indulging, we are spending 15 cents 

be 25 cents?—for the instruments of instruction with 


equip our schools. 


; not generally known, however, that our expenditur 


rpose are so meager. Exaggerated ideas on this : 
In Illinois, for example, in 1912 wide publicity 

n to an estimate that in that state the 

ed to $1,000,000 per year. As a matter of 

volume of business in Illinois was at that 


time ya 
0. Again, in connection with the political handling 
book question in Kansas a few years ago, wild 


ad est 


t might be “saved to the tax payers”’ were made—« stimat 


ometimes exceeded the value of all the books sold in that 

As a matter of fact. the cost of textbooks is so small that the 
oblem is not to cheapen them but to improve them and to 
the number available for each child. To do this we shall 


to spe nd much more. Perhaps instead of reinaining on the 
¢ gum basis, we shall have to lay out as much as v 


pend 


For publishers cannot afford to incorporate new 


| better features into their books because the pric e of textbooks 
been “standardized.’”’ Boards of education are willing to pay 
bout 32 cents for a speller, 90 cents for a history, or $1.00 


i 


geography. With the introduction of free textbool 


books and 
e utilization of the large purchasing power oi state, 
| county governments, this pseudo-standardization h; 
tht about—a condition whereby a speller is a spell 


i 
orv 


ry a history no matter what their covers may contain 


municipal, 


, these 
e which | 
would 
re condi 
o entered 
‘ i ci ary 
| 
| 
‘ 
oer’ 
ol 
t 
‘ge 
nc} = 
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| 
val 
hic? 
nl 
ig 


\TIONAT 


‘rriculum of the te 


exaggerated 1 
idea of eflicic ncy 
in our vast expendit 
contribute the price of a movi 
may have the benefit of th 
instruction Che exaggerated noti 
ent wherever textbooks instead of bei 
«pense are purchased by parents; and the 1 
rally current because of political ré 
fals« of crooked adopti ns 
idea of efi clency is due to lay purchasing 
nancial record and who judge t! 
ntents but by the class to which i 
although we are in the midst of 
t to be at once reflected in better 
ire slow to appear. If it is a day of pro 
a day of stagnation in textbook making 


«ls, and the spirit of research will never | 


1e work of the schools until in additior 


achers, they find expression in the boo! 
are placed in the hands of pupils. 
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In\ l Oo r toward the improvement ot text 
e I ] cer ol places ind it is cert ul! t] t r 
typ 1! ‘ Wl ecome more pre vale nt wl en it 
‘ etter uncdet ‘ litles of recent masters’ and 
t ‘ ! ( rt I t that in departments of educat | 
co ane uni reity tne two fields ol research wl 
regardes t significant are the study of teachng met] 
the ai f cul ums. In the public schools, howe 
‘ ( ir t the teaching methods and curriculum ac 
put into practice are the methods and cut 
io ( ive the textbooks that ti 
mit curricult must be ssed 
It een iT ted ut th if thre e tin incial obst 
text! cos 
inverted sens¢ 
that twenty 
cl ective in tr 
costs 1s locall 
vided at publ tl 
1 rat and re} | 
wrong-headed 
whose all Is 
ol a DOOK not 
For these 1 | 
whose results 
hetter xt hoe 
researci it is a 
results, the meth ecco! 
fully applicable in 
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Reviews and Abstract 


Es! 
| | 
G cE D., N. L., AND Ha F. W. Genera 
buildings and ground Delawa / | 
( itizens ol Delaware, 1919 222 pp | 
le observations concerning those t 
thought the attention of the people concert l ie, 
tted a con plete repo e Service Cuitize | 
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